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HYGIENE OF THE NURSERY.* 

By R. W. Wilson, M.D. 

When I undertook to write a paper for the P N.E.U. on the 
subject of Hygiene in the Nursery, I allowed myself a liberal 
interpretation of the word hygiene , though one not beyond 
the limits of its real meaning. It is, I am aware, commonly 
associated in people’s minds with a certain few of the general 
principles upon which the science of public health is founded 
such as ventilation and cleanliness; but, the idea underlying 
its root includes everything pertaining to the health of the 
individual. The architect and sanitary engineer have 
important work connected with it, no doubt, for, the nursery 
as a room, and the best methods of warming, airing, heating 
and lighting it, are subjects that lie well within their sphere. 
But the mere environment, important though it be, is simple 
in detail and easy to arrange compared with other things in 
the lives of the environed. The constant changes that take 
place during the growth and development of the young, and 
the different appearances that present themselves under 
apparently the same conditions, make this side of the subject 
one of great complexity. I shall, therefore, be keeping well 
within the legitimate meaning of the word if, in addition to 

ings extrinsic, I give some consideration to the child 
itself. 

Strange as it may be seem, the systematic study of the 
phenomena of health and disease in children is a thing of 

thaTtr , y reCent date ' Xhe Cons,ant and r *P id changes 
ordered S h are most bewildering, and no well- 

past^ to \,n! eme °a f gn seems to have been thought of in 
the few wh TT 1 em b etter - 1 he limited experiences of 
would hid, d C0 , mpare no,es - whether lay or professional, 
thereby get leare/to rif S , Uffic ' ent to generalize upon and 

much contra-evidence for o,“ ^ nc,ent theories require 
however fal«e • their refutation and overthrow,, 

er false m principle they may be, and free and wide 
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more comnJh ^ 6 f ° r l ° StUdy general principles in a 
more comprehensive way than ever before. The existence of 

an educational union like this is testimony enough that a 

serious study of children in health is taking plafe And 

among experts in the field of disease, union on a wider basE 

ch Id ,S 3 S ° e T t T t - Spedal treatises on the diseases of 
children are multiplying rapidly, but they are, nevertheless, all 

modern. For, whereas it was formerly thought that, though 
in imte skill and penetration were required for the diagnosis 
an< treatment of disease in mature man, the nurse might 
be left to deal unaided with sick children in the nursery, now 
it is becoming recognized that so great are the difficulties 
t at beset the newer task, that the practitioner among children 
requires a special aptitude for his calling. 

The difficulty of treating such a subject as the maintenance 
of health in the nursery, in a popular way, is the mass of 
detail that lies before one. To arrange it within the limits 
of a single paper is no easy matter. It may be best, there- 
fore, to deal only with a few of the first principles involved, 
and make use of details only to elucidate them. 

As a striking illustration of how first principles are violated 
by common consent, and even those of us who know better 


are forced to perpetuate a fallacy, I may cite the expression, 
“ catching cold. 1 Though we all make use of this phrase, 
and some of us adopt it as a creed, it is manifestly wrong, 
and I shall do something now, by exposing the absurdity of 
it, to clear my own conscience as an aider and abettor of the 
false doctrine. 

Although people know what is meant, vaguely, when a cold 
is spoken of, it is, none the less, a misapplied term. There 
is no such entity as cold to catch. Cold is a negative quantity, 
and is merely a relative absence of heat. Heat y on the other 
hand is an entity, it has a real existence, and the loss of it 
by our bodies may set up a sensation within us which we 
term cold. But the excitation of that feeling is not due to the 
absorption of cold, as the ancient observer who originated 
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the expression may have thought. It is actually due to a 
loss of heat. And the various symptoms of ill-health 
described as colds , and which might be more accurately 
called fevers with catarrh, do not arise coincidently with, or 
in consequence of a feeling of chilliness at all. Indeed, the 
most common symptom of a cold, namely, an excessive flow 
of mucus from a mucous membrane, may arise without any 
exposure to cold air whatever. Infectious germs may cause it. 

And a stranger thing still, in face of this expression, is the 
fact that one may take into his lungs air more than a hundred 
d0g , i*00s colder than his body, and yet not catch cold horn that 
cause. The temperature of the body is about 98° F., freezing 
point 32 °, and a temperature below zero of this scale is not 
un frequently reached, even in England ; but we do not of a 
surety catch cold on that account by breathing such an 
atmosphere. More than this, men go into the Arctic regions 
and breathe air 50° below freezing point, and still remain 
unaffected by it. Dr. Nansen and his companions in the 
Fram, during an Arctic winter, suffered practically neither 
from coughs nor colds. I will not say that it is quite 
impossible for anyone to have congestion set up in his air- 
passages by breathing very cold air, for it would appear 
that there are some highly susceptible individuals who may 
have acute laryngitis or acute bronchitis induced by it without 
either mechanical irritants or morbific organisms being 
present, but they are few and far between. The provisions 
ot Nature for warming the air as it enters our breathing organs 
are so perfect, that even children may, in this climate, almost 
neglect the temperature of the air they breathe. 

But, on the other hand, during the mildest weather whilst 
sitting at an open window, with the thermometer at 6o° or 
higher, a sneezing fit comes on, a neuralgia or lumbago is 
set up, and, as the expression goes, “a cold is caught.” 

Now it would matter little, if people were not misled by it — 
but, in consequence of this false conception, which has 
crystallized into a phrase, found its way into dictionaries, and 
has taken firm root in the English mind, much harm has been 
done. People shut themselves up in rooms with doors closed 
and windows hermetically sealed, breathe the same air over 
and over again, and get into a state of ill-health which is the 
outcome of their pet fallacy. 
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A reaction against this vicious doctrine of cold-catching 
has at last set in, however, and the quarter from which it 
comes is one the least expected. It is actually in the treat- 
ment of a disease which was too often attributed to cold, 
namely, phthisis or consumption, that this more enlightened 
view has found acceptance. What is now popularly known 
as the “Nordrach System” of treatment of this dreadful 
complaint, is based in great measure upon the beneficial 
effects of fresh air. Properly regulated but very liberal diet 
plays also a part, but the open-air life, both in sleeping and 
waking hours, is the basis of the treatment. Patients sleep 
freely exposed to the outer air, so far as breathing is concerned, 
though their bodies are kept perfectly warm the while, 
and such success has been attained by Dr. Walther, at 
Nordrach, on these lines, that there are in England already 
a few, and soon will be many more institutions, public and 
private, wherein this widespread disease will be combated 
according to Walther’s method. It is worthy of a trial, for 
the number of victims yearly to consumption in the United 
Kingdom is about 60,000. 

Now all this confutation of cherished beliefs has only been 
preliminary to the statement that it does not matter to the 
bulk of mankind what the temperature is of the air they 
breathe. But that the body should be kept warm is quite 
another matter, and a word may be said in this connection 
upon the risk that children sometimes run, in having one 
part of their bodies unduly clothed and another quite 
unprotected. Parents sometimes expose the legs and arms 
of their children designedly, with the object of hardening 
them ; or sometimes, in a spirit of vanity, to compel 
admiration of their beautiful contour and proportions. 

Within certain limits, varying with the strength of the child, 
the season of the year and other circumstances, it may, 
perhaps, be done with impunity, but it is risky if permitted at 
all times, and causes like this may have far-reaching effects 
which do not declare themselves at the moment, lo act on 
the safe side, it appears to be as well to conserve body-hea 
by help of gaiters and mittens in very cold weather, whilst 
there are so many demands otherwise upon the growing 
organism. Even with active exercise a child may be cold a 
the knees, and in hands and feet, and his happiness is n 
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increased thereby any more than his health. But, whilst all 
this is perfectly true, it must be conceded that an even 
greater risk may be run by coddling", and as no rule can be 
laid down to apply rigidly to all children alike, the good 
nurse will soon decide, by observing effects, whether a 
particular child requires special care and protection or not. 
This conservation of body-heat, by means of proper clothing, 
needs as much attention within the nursery as out of doors. 

Leaving, then, the subject of heat and cold, which is so 
curiously misunderstood, the atmosphere itself must be 
considered. It may be assumed that no one, now, believes 
the air to be a simple element and a thing to be classified 
along with fire and water in the sense that the ancients 
classified them. The air, we all know now to be a mixture 
of gases, chiefly nitrogen, oxygen and carbonic acid gas. 
And living things upon the earth require for their very 
existence the two last-named constituents. In general terms 
it may be said that the Animal Kingdom absorbs O, and 
gives out CO2 ; and the Vegetable Kingdom absorbs 
CO2, and gives out O, a beautiful balance in Nature being 
thus established. But there are other constituents in the 
atmosphere, besides nitrogen, oxygen and carbonic acid, 
and some of them are highly deleterious to man. In the 
nursery, which we are now concerned with, there may be 
found traces of chlorine, sulphuretted hydrogen, epithalial 
scales from the skin, and fibres of sorts, also hair, dust, and 
even fine particles of arsenic given off from certain green 
wall-papers, together with effluvia of various kinds, all of 
which things the nursery would be better without. 

But vitiation comes from the inmates themselves. In 
exchange for the five parts of oxygen absorbed by the blood 
in each act of breathing, four parts of carbonic acid are given 
out from the lungs ; an adult man gives off in repose from 
12 to 16 cubic feet of CO2 in 24 hours, and this CO2 does not 
sink down to the floor or rise to the ceiling, but diffuses 
through every part of the air within the room, the rate of 
diffusion being fairly rapid. 

In addition to this expired air, there is the CO2 which 
comes from that other constant source of vitiation, the 
illuminating agents — gas, candles and lamps. One cubic 
oot of coal-gas consumes the O of about eight cubic feet of 
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air, and produces two cubic feet of CO2. The disappearance 
°, * 1H enUre Candle vvhen H g h ted, or of the oil in ? a lamp 

on°^th a rh St US 111 realizin * th * degree of vitiation that gofs 
on with them in action. Neither the candle nor the oifare 

annihilated they have only undergone a change of state; and 

e change from the solid or liquid to the gaseous state results 
in enormous expansion and increase of bulk. A candle 
harmless enough as a solid stick of greasy matter, becomes a 
armtul thing when burnt into carbonic acid gas. The best 
of all illuminants, therefore, is the electric light, which has 
no products of combustion. But an even greater source of 
danger to health than these inanimate constituents of the air 
both within and without the nursery, are certain minute living 
organisms, which, from their smallness, are popularly known 
as microbes ; and about these I shall have more hereafter to 
say. 

So, when we come to analyze the things pertaining to the 
atmosphere which may and do cause languor, feebleness, and 
disease within us, and even death itself, it may seem wonder- 
ful that any but the strongest has ever reached maturity. 

Nature is very bountiful, however, and has wide margins of 
health-giving principles, far beyond the needs of man, as he 
exists at present. For instance, the oxygen of the air is one 
of man’s vital necessities, and it may seem strange on a 
superficial view of the matter that the nitrogen which flows 
in and out of his lungs unused, should be four times as 
plentiful as the oxygen which is life to him. But we find on 
examination that the O, even though less in quanity than the 


N, is far in excess of his needs, and the dilution of it to so 
high a degree is also beneficent. Some figures may be 
instructive, and I shall quote from Parkes : — Pure air out-of- 
doors represents about 210 of oxygen in 1000 volumes of air. 
In a crowded part of Manchester, where plenty of smoke 
existed, the amount of oxygen was 208-68 to about 202 parts 
per 1000. In London, in the open spaces, the O amounted to 
209-5 ; and in the crowded districts of the East End to about 
208-5 in a 1000 volumes. In a foggy and frosty day in 
Manchester it was 209 per 1000. (Parkes, p. 1 5 4 *J 

Whilst dealing with percentages of gases in the air, 1 may 
as well give here also a few figures representing the amount 
of carbonic acid present. And though these are in decimal 
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points, they are probably more important, and better worth 
remembering, than the bigger figures of oxygen. The usual 
amount of carbonic acid present in pure air, is 0-3 to 0-43 
per 1000 volumes. Roscoe’s experiments on the air of London 
showed 0-37 per 1000 volumes. Angus Smith in Manchester 
found 0-403 per 1000, and during fogs 0-679. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Gower Street, London, in damp weather 
De Chaumont found 0-736 per 1000. This may seem to be a 
small amount to lay stress upon, and the variation from 
highest to lowest but trifling, yet it is true that a fractional 
increase of carbonic acid gas in the air we breathe, has an 
appreciable effect on health. 

The increase of CO2 then, rather than the deficiency of O 
in the outer air, should receive our first attention. 

Ozone, present in the air of the country and at the seaside, 
is practically absent from the air of towns. 

But a consideration of such facts and figures as these will 
make clear to us the reason why the multitude who live in 
towns and who cannot afford to take a change of air, live 
as long as those who do, the reason being that they always 
have enough, and more than enough, of oxygen for their 
needs, if they merely open their doors and windows, or better 
still, take exercise in the outer air. The expression, 
change of air,” therefore, seems to be very little more to 
t e point than that other one about “catching cold.” The 

air, through the agency of the winds, is always changing 
around us ! 66 

1 cannot refrain from c 'ting some interesting facts, bearing 
on IS subject, which were brought to light by Professor 
osso, o unn, recently. He, with a few assistants, 
investigated this problem of the needs of O by the body, 
in a senes of experiments conducted on the top of the Alps. 

U *” a° SS °u T " d that after a short sojourn at those 

thfair 1 h n became accustomed to the rarefaction of 

do har l " lmp [ les a lessened quantity of O) and could 

ou,ctned W W : thOUt eithW Pul5e respiration being 

th^he du7 0r K e r a ‘ Sea -' eVe1 ' And his conclusion was 

evervonp e Uf anCe ° l jrea thmg and of heart’s action which 

is knownT enent 7 m c * lmbln g at great heights, and which 

carbo^" H u m Mknas * are due <° a diminution of 
carbonic acid rather than to a deficiency of oxygen. 
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gases, however, prevents this. diffusion of 

hnough has been said to show that if 
supply of air from the outside of our houses we ifeed* ^ 
troubled in mind about its deficiency i^o™ t aTwavI 
contains enough-the thing to aim at is, to produce as Ikde 
carbonic acid as possible, and get rid of it as fast as we can 

wi^Ih? drawn attention to these essential points connected 
with the air, what has to be said about the ventilation of 
the nursery may not inappropriately be introduced here 
And 1 will admit at the outset that the proper airing of any 
room is not always easy to accomplish without producing 
draughts that may be no less dangerous than foul air itself 
Strong draughts act by carrying off too much heat from the 
bodies of the inmates, and catarrhs and other ailments result. 
tor, although one can breathe air at very low temperatures 
without harm, the play of cold air upon the surface of the 
body is full of danger in many ways. The body, by its 

oxidation processes, keeps up its own uniform temperature 

its furnaces within are sufficient up to a certain point, but 
a current of cold air passing over it, may carry off more 
heat than the healthy oxidation of the tissues can supply. 
And this loss will be greatly increased if the surface of the 
body is wetted either from without, as by rain, or from within, 
by perspiration. How cold or chilling of the body acts in the 
production of catarrhs and inflammations is too complex a 
subject to enter upon here. It is not simply the driving 
away of blood from the skin to internal organs ; there is a 
greater perturbation in the physiological economy than that, 
and the nervous system plays an important part in it. But 
the fact remains, that congestions of internal organs, 
neuralgias and rheumatism may be caused by loss of body 
heat, either locally or generally, and the morbific agencies 
which might otherwise be kept at bay, come into operation 
then. 

The experience of Pasteur, in his investigation of Chicken 
Cholera, proves that the cooling of the body is a factor in 
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the causation of that disease. He found in the course of his 
experiments, that certain strong chickens were able to resist 
the disease when he injected the virus into them. But, on 
putting their feet into cold water, and thereby chilling their 
bodies at the same time, he found that even the strongest 
of them became victims. Probably, therefore, what acts in 
the case of this infectious disease among fowls, acts also 
among men in their infectious diseases. Our predecessors, 
accordingly, believed that the chilling was the chief element 
in the case — having not yet discovered bacteria — and they 
conceived the ideas of humours and evil influences , to explain 
what they suspected, but which was still obscure. 

As draughts in a nursery may act in the same way as the 
cold water to the feet of the recalcitrant chickens, the great 
question that arises when ventilation has to be considered, 
is : How can sufficient fresh air be introduced without 
producing too great a draught r 

One need not hesitate to answer that the best system is, 
to bring it in from the outside by tubes, through numerous 
openings in the wall, about the breathing line as to height, 
or a little above it, and in a direction upwards ; it should 
flow in naturally, and not be driven by any machinery, for 
by mechanical propulsion it may be forced in at too great 
a velocity. To avoid draughts, its rate of ingress should 
not be more than 2ft. per second. But propulsion is not 
likely to be resorted to in the nursery. Tubes are so easily 
arranged for natural ventilation by the sanitary engineer, 
that those who have a proper regard for health in the nursery 
should not hesitate to take the advice of such experts. 

In lieu of tubes, a very good means of ventilating a room 
is by fitting a piece of wood, two or three inches deep, 
beneath the lower sash of the window, and by this means 
creating a space in the middle of it, at the junction of upper 
and lower frames. This gives a good amount and a right 
direction to the incoming air. And the point of outlet to 
select for the air when vitiated, should always be in or 
near the ceiling ; or in some cases near the floor as well. 

he common practice of making an outlet into the chimney- 
flue is bad, for it permits a backward flow of smoke and 
soot. A better plan would be to have a separate shaft 
passing up by the side of the chimney stack unconnected 
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kn Sm ° r\ ° r ^ re ‘£ ra tes. failing that, the contrivance 
11 !' aS f ^ rriott s ventilator can befitted into an outer 
wall by removing a brick. About S ft. from the floor, then, 
tou e a suitable level for air ingress, and some one of 
ie many contrivances for purifying it as it enters, and valves 
lor regulating its flow, might be adopted. The ideal nursery 
^ould have an open fire to provide the necessary radiant 
neat, and this should be fed by a 3-inch pipe communicating 
with the outer air to give a direct supply to the grate. The 
drawing down of hot, vitiated air from near the ceiling to 
the level of the respiring occupants would thus be prevented. 

As the ventilation of every room has to be studied on its 


own merits or demerits, one cannot do more in a paper like 
this than express the almost universally accepted opinion, 
that air should flow in naturally from without through a 
system of tubes ; and that the walls of the room should be 
warmed either from a heating apparatus situated within them- 
selves, or by the radiant heat of a coal fire. As to cost : 
in the building of a new house it would be insignificant 
compared to the advantages gained ; but in many old houses 
the difficulties of adaptation would be considerable. 

Sources of foul air, like drain pipes, or sinks, should be 
searched for outside the nursery windows, and a jealous eye 
kept upon them. The point of inlet for fresh air should be 
nowhere near such sources of danger. 

When nurseries are left unoccupied, it should be the 
invariable custom during the day, except perhaps in a London 
fog, to leave the windows widely open, and I may here remark 
that less draught is produced by a widely-opened window 
than by a slightly opened one, and more air enters. 

Sunshine as well as air is highly important also, from the 
health point of view, and a south aspect should be chosen if 
possible. 

Could we but find a simple and effectual means of keeping 
the walls of our dwelling-places warm, we might sit in them 
with doors and windows removed altogether, even though 
frosts prevailed without, and yet we would not suffer. Y\ e 
get chilled by our bodies radiating heat to surrounding objects 
which are at a lower temperature than they are, and if a room 
is kept at about 6o°F., the loss from our bodies is not greater 
than can be compensated from within them. 
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But to return to the elements of vitiation, there is one more 
dangerous to life than any we have yet discussed, and that is_ 
the organic matter which is thrown off from the persons of 
the inmates themselves. It comes away as mucus and other 
effete matters, and may be charged with the microbes of 
disease Mucus from the bronchial tubes may contain the 
bacilli of tubercle; from the throat, those of diphtheria; from 
the intestines, the germs of enteric fever. Thus cast out, it 
may dry upon walls, floor or furniture, and the solid residuum, 
finally resolved into dust, may get wafted about in the air 
and become a source of danger. Soiled clothes, for instance, 
should always be removed at once from the nursery. 

The air, then, which enters our houses from without, already 
bearing bacteria in plenty, may receive considerable additions 
from within, where infectious diseases prevail among the 
inmates. 

Parkes gives some figures bearing upon this point which I 
will quote from. He says, “ When the moulds and bacteria 
in the external air were as 2 to 6, in houses of four rooms and 
upwards they were as 4 to 85 ; in two-roomed houses as 22 
to 430 ; and in one-roomed houses as 12 to 580. These are 
the actual numbers found per 10 litres of air.” Ten litres are 
equal, roughly, to about ten quarts. 

This shews the evil effects of overcrowding ; and what 
happens when many people are forced to live in few rooms, 
occurs also when many children are crowded into one small 
nursery. According to the number of children, so should the 
cubic space of the room be. 

Now it would be a mistake to suppose that all those 
bacteria, counted by Parkes, were harmful. On the contrary, 
the vast majority of them found upon the earth or in the air, 
are beneficial in the highest degree. They are, for the most 
part, the agents of public health, the scavengers for the 
human race. Without them man would not be able to live 
upon this planet, its surface would be unclean from the 
accumulations of the dead of both the animal and the veget- 
able kingdoms ; the leaves of autumn would not disappear as 
they do, but for them. And if they claim as compensation 
some human sacrifices, even the pestilences that are due to 
them would not outweigh their beneficent work. Those 
among us, therefore, who have not been accustomed to look 
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upon these agents of decomposition in any light but that of 

ex I.°e r „c a e nd Sh ° UM «P«*" 

by man to "* being called int ° requisition 

of sewLe and tne 1 ' 1 ’' ’"0“ ° rderIy Way ' towards ‘ b <= disposal 
mnnx 1? d h P unficatlon of towns. The few among the 

t™e hum°an e r Ver ’ * u " doub ‘edly, factors of disease in 

we can T ' “* J “ S,1<ied in tryi "S exterminate, if 

, ft u to us through the channel of the air we 

eathe, through the food we eat, and the water we drink 
here are kinds of hostile bacteria which find our bodies 
heir best dwelling-places. Once they have found an entry 
they may do irreparable mischief before we can destroy them 
and cast them out. 1 herefore, to prevent their finding access 
to the nursery should be our first line of defence; and this is 
a held of operation for mothers and nurses. We need not 
ear that in our constant warfare against the pathogenic kinds 
we may destroy greater numbers of the non -pathogenic and 
benignant. Nature has been so prodigal in her provision of 
the good, that we need not hesitate to include them with the 
bad in our sweepings from the nursery. But when they have 
already produced disease, the sphere of treatment belongs to 
the doctor; and the exhibition of anti-toxines to neutralize 
the poisons which they produce within the body, will be for 
him to undertake. 

It is a matter for congratulation that so sure a basis of 
rational treatment as this, has been evolved within the short 
period of our better acquaintance with them. 

Ihis part of our subject is one of increasing importance, 
and being comparatively new as a scientific study, is so little 
understood by the general public that to dilate upon it may 
be permissible, within certain limits. Those diseases which 
have been known popularly as zymotic or infectious, are 
probably due, each and all of them, to specific organisms. 
When once they gain admittance to the human body, and 
conditions within are favourable, their powers of reproduction 
are marvellous. As a result of their life-work, poisons are 
produced which give rise to the varied signs and symptoms 
of infectious diseases. But the generating of these poisons, 
or toxines, takes a variable time, according to the nature 
of the organism at work. And from the time of invasion of 
the body by these organisms till they have increased and 
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multiplied, and let loose their toxines in quantity sufficient 
to set up fever and inflammation, is called the “ period of 
incubation ” of these diseases. The periods of incubation 
vary, and, though they are not very definite always, as we 
might suppose when we think of the differences in individuals, 
they are still sufficiently well-defined as to be worth remem- 
bering by parents and nurses; for quarantine regulations 
have to be founded upon them. Incubation periods, dates of 
appearance and fading of skin eruptions, periods of quarantine 
after exposure to the infection, and periods of isolation after 
suffering from the disease, should be as well known to the 
guardians of children as the multiplication table. 

But there is one disease in this group which is dreaded 
more, perhaps, than any other, namely diphtheria, and even at 
the risk of being wearisome I must give particulars about it, 
for it is the belief of most medical men now, that we have 
found its remedy. The suddenness with which it may carry 
off children in the full bloom of health and vigour, and the 
tracheotomies, paralyses, and horrors that follow in its wake, 
all fill us with a dread of it, so that the discovery of any- 
thing approaching to a cure we naturally hail with delight. 

Ihe remedy I refer to is the anti-diphtheritic serum, and 
the method of employment is injection under the skin. It 
should be done with the least possible delay, as soon, indeed, 
as the disease has declared itself ; for every hour that is lost 
means increase of jeopardy. 

Now every mother or nurse, who would do her duty and 
keep her conscience clear, should be prepared to report at 
once to the doctor that a throat has become diphtheritic in 
character. It ought to be part of the duty of a nurse, as of 

a mother, to know what a healthy throat looks like, and how 
to examine it. 

tb iLT^li! 0 be f part of the education of a child to shew its 

attends "a ,i? Ut ^ ^ wlthout the fuss that commonly 
irive no Tf exarninatlon - It is a matter that should 
dinhtha ' ^ 6 t0 nurse > or doctor; and, so far as 

savtag many 1°“' “ WOl “ d b “ lh<s «“• * 

1 do^„°orX e *e a 5h“ V ld r T 3 real c «e of diphtheria, 
of it- for it ; c y should not get a pictorial illustration 
> s very characteristic with its white or grey 
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ch a romo f liTh„ mbra n e a dark red surface - A " d surely 

cnromo-lithography m.ght supply the want. 

saferThan^ l,0 " k of reference °f this class would be infinitely 

tonerfect d X , liUle ha " d - b °ok S of disease, with 

perfect descriptions, that are so commonly used 

have n thV a o edUC f at :°, n , ° n th6Se Hnes P roceeds - a "d People who 
when ne T , become aware of their responsibilities, 

coZ t deVel °P men,s anti-toxine line of treattneni 

come about-as they are sure to do in the near future-the 
death-rate in nurseries will sensibly diminish, and the nurse 
with her increased knowledge and importance, will have risen 
m the social scale. It may be then, also, that unemployed 
young ladies of the middle class, who do not think it derogatory 
now to nurse the sick, may neither think it an unworthy thing 
to enter the nursery, and watch and guide, with intelligence, 
the budding lives of happy children. The influence of their 
own acquired refinements in thought, speech, and manner, 
would have an educational value of a very high degree. 


( To be continued). 



